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fier Step-Muther. 


“T’ll hate her! I know I'll hate 
her! She has no right here and I'll 
make her feel she hasn’t. Oh, why 
did Papa do it?” and the hot tears 
sprang to the dark eyes of the 
young girl who stood in the door 
of the large red farm house. Her 
hands were clenched tightly to- 
gether; a bright red spot burned on 
each cheek. Her lips were pressed 
in firm resolution; her brow was 
contracted in an angry frown; the 
whole attitude of her body was that 
of angry defiance and hatred. 

The girl was perhaps seventeen 
years old, and slender and grace- 
ful. She had an abundance of dark 
hair that hung in a thick braid 
down her back, her features were 
strong and expressive, as could be 
seen under the present passion. She 
wore a neat blue gingham house 
dress, the plainness of which ad- 
ded to her personality. 

As she stood in this attitude, a 
rosy-cheeked lad of fifteen, who 
had just closed the big corrall gate, 
came whistling down the path to 
the house. 


“Hello! Sis: >"Supper * ready?” 
was his greeting as he neared the 
house. “I’m as hungry as a wolf. 
Oh, but I guess we won't eat till 
they come, will we ?” 

“I guess we will if we get ready, 
the girl answered without lifting 
her eyes from their fixed gaze on 
the ground. 

The boy leaned against the side 
of the house near the door and look- 
ed up at the girl. 

“Look here, Kate,” said he, with 
an impatience in his voice as he 
tried to make her meet his own 
frank blue eyes. “I don’t think 
you are acting right in this affair. 
Father certainly had a right to mar- 
ry again, and besides, as he tried to 
explain to you, it is for the best 
good of us all. You will marry, of 
course, when Frank comes home, — 
and what could father and I do 
with the house and children when 
you are gone?” 

“Oh, well I’m not gone yet,” was 
the girl’s retort. “It would have 
been time enough to worry about 
a house keeper when I am here no 
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longer. To think of someone com- 
ing here to take Mama’s place, and 
so soon!” 

“Mama has been dead over a 
year, Kate,” said Tom, wiping the 
moisture from his own eye-lashes. 
The girl’s lip curled sarcastically. 

“A whole year! just think of it. 
So you are anxious to be lorded 
over by a step-mother are you? To 
be made feel that you are intrud- 
ing in your own home; to see your 
dead mother’s best china and linen 
dragged out for common use, per- 
haps to see your little brothers and 
sisters cuffed around by a stranger ? 
Well, thank goodness, I’m not, and 
I don’t propose to stand by and see 
someone take complete possession 
without letting her know who I am. 
Maria told me to be a mother to the 
children, and do you think I’m go- 
ing to give up that right to a 
stranger ? Not much, Tom Bentley! 
You may bow and scrape if you 
wish. But I'll none of it.’ 

The conversation was cut short 
by a shout from the children who 
were playing on the front porch. 

“Here comes papa! Here comes 
papa!” 

“Es an’ he’s a bringin’ mama,” 
came the little voice of baby May. 

Kate bit her lips and turned into 
the house. 

A moment later a buggy stopped 
in front of the house and a tall, 
broad-shouldered man of middle 
age helped a little blue-eyed woman 
to alight. The children crowded 
around them and were greeted in 
turn by the father, and presented 
to the new mama. One look into the 
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sweet tender face gave them a joy- 
ous assurance. Even Tom, who had 
had some secret misgivings, felt, 
as he met the earnest glance of those 
blue eyes, that of all women in the 
world she could come the nearest 
to filling his mother’s place. His 
heart warmed toward her and as 
he unhitched the horses and took 
them to the barn he hummed a tune 
softly from sheer comfort and 
pleasure. How happily surprised 
Kate would be. He smiled as he 
thot of the contrast between Kate’s 
pictured step-mother and the sweet 
little woman that had smiled up at 
him. 

As the father entered the house 
with his new wife, Kate was ap- 
parently busy around the supper 
table. She dfd not turn her head 
until her father spoke to her, 

“How is my girl?’ he asked, kiss- 
ing her. There was a pleading in 
his voice and eyes that Kate under- 
stood too well, but she heeded it 
not, and when he said, “This is 
your new mother, Kate, I know you 
will soon learn to love her,’ she ex- 
tended her hand formally and look- 
ed coldly into the sympathetic eyes 
that were raised to her own. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Bentley ?” 
was all she said, then turned again 
to the table. 

As soon as Tom came in they sat 
down to supper. It was a comfort- 
able room, large and cheery, and 
everything was in perfect order. 
The supper was wholesome and 
dainty, but Kate’s cold silence, as 
she did service at the table, cast a 
gloom over the family. 
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The children were anxious to tell 
papa all that had happened while he 
had been away, and to make the 
new mama acquainted with things 
of interest about her new home, but 
Kkate’s silent look reminded them 
that “children should be seen and 
not heard.” 

Several times the father or Tom 
glanced reprovingly at the sullen 
girl, but she pretended not to un- 
derstand. 

A look of wonder came into the 
eyes of the little step-mother as the 
meal proceeded, and finally, when 
the meaning of the girl’s attitude 
dawned upon her, it grew to a look 
of pain. 

After supper, Kate cleared away 
the dishes and carried them into 
the kitchen. 

Tom found his book and Mr. 
Bentley read his paper. The chil- 
dren gathered close around the lit- 
tle blue-eved mama as if by in- 
stinct. They were soon well ac- 
quainted, and when bed time came 
baby May was fast asleep on the 
new mother’s lap. 

Kate had taken as long as pos- 
sible with her work in the kitchen. 
Her heart was still hard and it 
made it harder to see how quick- 
ly the little ones turned to the new 
comer, so she bit her lips as the 
salty tears trickled down her 
cheeks. 

When she was thru with her 
work she sat down on the kitchen 
Step. 

Presently her father came in. 
She rose and tried to look uncon- 
cerned, 
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“Kate,” he said, kindly but firmly, 
“don’t make it so hard for us all. 
Come, be my own little girl and 
love your new mother as the chil- 
dren do.” 

“That is too much to ask, papa, 
so soon,’ was all she would say. 

As she went up to her room, an 
hour later, a white figure stood at 
the head of the stairs. 

“T have been waiting for you,” 
said the little mother, laying her 
hand gently on the girl’s arm. “I 
know it is hard for you, dear; I 
didn’t realize how hard until now. 
But you'll try to love me, won't 
you ?” 

The girl dropped her eyes and 
almost vielded for she was of an 
affectionate nature. But just then 
she saw on the woman’s hand a 
ring like the one her mother used 
to wear, and her bitterness all came 
back. She showed her thoughts in 
her face. 

“It will take time, of course, but 
we shall soon understand each other 
better, then perhaps you will love 
me. I love vou already. I wanted to 
tell you this, Good night.” 

The girl permitted her cheek to 
be touched by the woman’s lips, but 
she did not speak. 

That night she sobbed herself to 
sleep, as she did many nights after- 
wards, weeping in self-pity. 

Two months had passed since the 
little blue-eved step-mother entered 
the Bentley home. 

Kate’s attitude was as hard as 
ever. In the first place she hid been 
too proud to give in. Then her fa- 
ther had grown out of patience and 
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cross with her. This made her the 
more stubborn. If the step-mother 
had met the girl with some of her 
spirit, perhaps it would have help- 
ed, but she was always so resigned 
and self-sacrificing that this made 
Kate worse. 

It was a winter night. The others 
had all gone to bed and the house 
was still. Kate sat alone gazing into 
the dying embers A great problem 
was confronting her. That morning 
her father had talked yery, very 
sternly to her. Her heart bled now, 
as she recalled the words he had 
used to her, vet her own heart told 
her it was a just chastisement. 

“You are killing your father’s 
wife, Kate; you are bowing your 
father’s head with grey hairs. You 
are making a home that might be a 
heaven, a hell, This can not be long- 
er. It shall not be. Do you hear me, 
Kate? I say it shall not be. I have 
borne and pleaded long but now vou 
must choose.” 

Those were his words. How they 
had been ringing in her ears all 
day. What did it mean? Must she 
go out into the world alone? Never 
know again what “home” means? 
Oh, the disgrace of it! An outcast! 
What should she do? Surely that is 
what he meant. “Oh, papa, that is 
too, too cruel.” The girl looked out 
of the window. It was dark, but the 
snow was piling high and white on 
the window sill. Must she go out 
in the night alone? An outcast? 
What had she done? She turned 
again to the fast changing embers. 
The blue eves of a sweet little wo- 
man seemed to look longingly into 
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her face. There was joy and hope in 
the face, but a moment later the pic- 
ture changed, It was the same face 
with all the sunshine gone. 

That was the work of her hands, 
Kate Bentley’s. She thought of her- 
self with scorn. But there came an- 
other picture. This time it was her 
father’s face. How old and worn. 
There seemed nothing but dreary 
winter in the form and features that 
had once known so much of spring. 

Again the girl shuddered. How 
she dispised herself. How had they 
borne it so long? Even this cold 
dark night was too good for her. 

One more picture. A dying wo- 
man with her thin, white hand on 
the bowed head of a young girl. 

She could hear the words now. 

“Kate, you must try to make fa- 
ther’s life happy in every way you 
can. Be a mother to the children 
and always, little Kate, cast sun- 
shine wherever you go.” 

The girl sprang to her feet. No 
punishment was too great. She 
would go out into the world and 
learn her lesson. She could not, 
dared not, ask forgiveness now, But 
someday she would. 

She must go out at once. How 
dear the old home had grown. She 
never had loved her father as much 
before, nor the children, and—ves— 
and the dear little step-mother. 

“Oh, mother, mother, forgive 
your child and help her now!” she 
cried, throwing herself on her 
knees and burving her face in her 
hands. A hand was laid gently on 
her head, and looking up the girl 
saw thru her’ tears the sweet sad 
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face of the little step-mother bend- 
ing over her. She was dressed in 
‘out-door costume and had on her 
coat and hat. Both were silent for 
some time; the woman looked earn- 
estly into the eyes of the girl as if 
she would read her very soul. Fin- 
ally she said, “Kate, let me help 
you.” 

The girl’s only answer was brok- 
‘en sobs. 

“T was going away, dear,” the 
woman continued sadly, “I was go- 
in gaway because we could not un- 
derstand each other and we ate all 
so unhappy. You were happy before 
I came. I was going away, dear. 
Shall I go?” 

The girl shook with passionate 
sobs as she wound her arms around 
the woman’s neck and in broken 
sentences begged forgiveness. 


—E. C. 


Almost a Tragriy. 


“Ich liebe, du liebst, er liebt. 
Oh, pshaw! I don’t care if he does. 
Coie on, girls, let’s go to bed,” and 
Clara threw her ‘Bernhardt down, 
with a yawn. 

“Thank goodness!” and Nell fol- 
lowed suit. “I’ve just been dying to 
tell you kids a dozen things but I’m 
tired of having to make the fire 
every morning, and just had con- 
fidence enough in Clara to know if 
I could ‘hold in’ a little while, she’d 
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have something to say.” 

We had made a rule that the first 
interrupter during study hours, 
should make the fire the next morn- 
ing. 
“Well, Nell, what were you go- 
ing to tell us? Was it a scene from 
Miss R’s. English room, a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Van B., or one of 
Prof. L’s. Danish stories?’ asked 
Clara. 

“T’ve been still so long I’ve for- 
gotten what I did want to say. 
Come on, let’s go to bed. But, oh! 
wait a minute. I’ve a box of choco- 
lates in here.” 

Nell went into the next room. 
“Tt’s a treat I got on Mr. ,* Duk 
the sentence ended in a scream. 
“A mouse— Ugh! a mouse!” and 
we heard Nell land in the middle of 
the bed. Clara and I were on our 
chairs in an instant. 

“Where is it?’ Clara asked in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“In that horrid candy box. Ugh! 
I felt its horrid tail,’ came the ans- 
wer. 

“Are you sure it didn’t jump 
out ?” I ventured. 

“No, I mashed the lid down on 
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it. 

“Well, what are we going to do? 
We can’t stand here all night,”’ vol- 
Unteered Clara. “Nell, can’t. you 
punch it to death with your um- 
brella ?” 

“Well, I guess not. You -needn’t 
think I’m going to get it mad and 
have it jumping on the bed. It’s bad 
enough to be in here alone and in 
the dark.” 

“Tl tell you, girls, I saw a pile 
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of traps in that south room to-day. 
We might get them,” I ventured. 

“Of course,” added Clara. “We 
can set them all around the box and 
then scream and scare the mouse 
out.” 

There was a silence after this 
suggestion. No one seemed inclin- 
ed to go for the traps. 

“Well, come on, Nell, let’s get 
them, You bring the lamp,” and 
Clara, with her skirts up to 
her knees, stepped cautiously from 
her chair. 

“You are not both going and 
take the lamp too?” came from the 
bed room. After considering the 
question it was decided that Clara 
and the lamp should go for the 
traps, and I should stay to keep 
Nell company. It took a good deal 
of courage, but at last the traps 
were set and placed cautiously 
around the dreadful box, Nell, from 
her perch on the bed, holding down 
the lid with her umbrella, while we 
did the rest. 

This done, I provided myself with 
the fire shovel, while Clara got the 
broom and we both got on the bed 
with Nell, and made ready for the 
attack. 

“Now!” said Clara, and Nell lift- 
ed the umbrella while we all brand- 
ished our weapons and _ cried, 
“‘sh—o—o! shoo!” 

No mouse appeared so we screami- 
ed louder and began to punch tle 
box, But still he did not come. 

What could we do? We didn't 
care go to bed and we didn’t dare 
sit up with that awful thing so near. 

“Now, girls, let’s all scream to 
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the top of our voices, and punch 
harder,” said Nell. 

“Shoo! shoo!” we cried. Just then 
our door burst open and Mr. Jones, 
who lived across the street, rushed 
in to see what was the matter. 

His sides shook with laughter a; 
he took in the situation, He opened 
the box as soon as he could contro! 
himself—and—caught the ‘mouse? 
No! it was not there. But there was 
an elastic band curled up on top of 
the candy which perhaps could have 
felt like a mouse’s tail. i. 


Che Light that Batoned ton Late. 


“Here, John, take that cat off and 
kill it. Pll not be pestered with the 
thing another day.” And a tall an- 
gular woman in a blue calico dress 
gave a vigorous kick which sent 
the little gray “pesterer” whirling 
through the air some yards from 
the kitchen door. John, a lanky 
youth, whose emotionless face was 
much like the woman’s by whom he 
had been addressed, was ‘leaning 
against a clothes-line post braiding 
a buckskin whip. 

“All right, mar,” and he lazily 
hung his work over the line and was 
shuffling toward the poor little crea- 
ture, now cowering behind an old 
swill-pail, when a great big sob and 
a very little girl burst from the 
kitchen door. 

“Don't be sich a booby, Kate. 
Here, hand the thing to me.” 

The little girl had gathered the 
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trembling kitten close in her arms 
and the brown tangles of her hair 
fell over the cat as her little frame 
shook with sobs. Kitty, little know- 
ing the cause of the out-burst, pur- 
red gently as she rubbed against 
the flushed, childish cheek, in a vain 
attempt to comfort her little mis- 
tress. 

“Mar, Kate won’t give the cat 
up,” called the boy impatiently, 
holding out his hand for the victim. 

The blue calicoed figure again ap- 
peared at the door. “Kate Jones, 
I want you to dry up that nonsense. 
We've put up with that pest too 
long now just for your foolishness.” 

The cat was jerked roughly from 
the loving ‘clasp and handed to the 
boy, and the child was pulled im- 
patiently toward the house. She did 
not scream, and protest as most 
children would have done; but there 
was a look of dumb pain in those 
blue eyes, a look that you never see 
in the eyes of a child without sigh- 
ing, for you feel that the soul be- 
hind them bélongs to another 
world. I saw it all from the up- 
stairs window of the room I had 
‘been given to occupy. [ read in the 
child’s face the effect of the awful 
tragedy which was now confront- 
ing the young life; and a hard bitter 
lump came into my own throat, and 
a slight moisture stole into my eyes 
os I turned from the window to 
my book. 

I was at the time but a lad in my 
teens, teaching school at M ( 
where they still held the old custom 
of “boarding round.” Of course I 
had no right to interfere in the fa- 
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mily affairs, but somehow the pic- 
ture of heart-broken little Kate and 
the harsh mother and brother con- 
stantly came between my eyes and 
the book, and my heart ached for 
the sensitive, misunderstood child. 

It was about dusk when I was 
called to supper. As I passed 
through the hall to the dining-room 
I heard a low smothered sob, and 
shrinking away in a shadowy corn- 
er, a little coruching figure could 
be outlined. At supper Kate’s chair 
was empty, and when the father 
enquired where the child was, the 
answer came, “She must be sulkin’ 
somewheres because John has killed 
that pesterin’ cat.” 

T looked up, hoping to see a gleam 
of sympathy in the father’s face. 
But no. “It’s time the child was 
broke of some of her nonsense,” 
was the only comment. And so the 
child was left to meet the tragedies 
of her little world, to bear its 
heart-aches all alone. Ah! how 
many lates there are in the world. 
Sensitive, craving, little Kates, 
longing for the love and sympathy 
parents are either too busy or too 
thoughtless to give. I made up my 
mind to find the child and offer 
what comfort I could, but she was 
not in the hall when I returned to 
my room, and not wishing to in- 
trude, I went to bed. 

The next morning she was not at 
breakfast; neither did she come to 
school that day. When I enquired 
for her after school, I was informed 
that she was ‘“‘off somewhere still a 
sulkin’.” 

IT felt troubled and anxious, and 
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could not study, so took a walk 
over the farm. I was following a 
little stream: which led from the 
meadow to one of the fields. There 
were a few patches of thick brush 
on one side of the creek. When I 
was just opposite one of these I 
heard a low moan. I stopped. It 
came again. “Kate,” I thought in- 
stantly. Stepping across the stream 
I went around the brush. Yes, there 
she lay on the cold, damp ground, 
her little arms thrown over a small 
mound of earth, She did not hear 
me as I approached, but lay shiver- 
ing, and moaning as though her 
heart were broken. 

I stooped over the little form and 
gathered her in my arms. There was 
a half wild look in her eyes as she 
first looked up at me, then she lay 
her head on my shoulder and con- 
tinued her broken sobs. Her little 
hands were hot and her brow throb- 
bed with fever. I carried her quick- 
ly to the house. We put her to bed, 
and the parents were soon thorough- 
ly alarmed. They bent over and 
watched her with a pathos in their 
faces I had thought them incapable 
of feeling. 

How it must have thrilled their 
hearts to hear her entreaties : ““Don’t 
kill kitty! Please don’t! She loves 
me. Oh, give my kitty back to me!” 

The expressive love, for which 
the child had always longed, was 
awakened in their hearts at last, but 
it was too late. The little hands grew 
more restless; the cheeks and brow 
grew hotter and the words became 
inaudible murmurings, Just before 
dawn the great starry-eyes opened 


wide; the little hands reached up 
and a smile lighted up the sad, 
childish face. Then her breathing 
became fainter and fainter and at 
last the pulse was stilled. Katie had 
gone to that happy home where all 
is love. 9 * * ¥ OK 

A few years ago I visited the 
Jones farm. An old man and woman 
with a softened light in their eyes 
live there alone, save for the com- 
pany of an old gray cat. I was 
quietly led to a litle green mound 
down by the creek beneath a clump 
of pussy-willows. Violets fresh and 
beautiful were around the little 
grave, and there was a holy light 
in the dim eves of the old couple 
who stood with bowed heads at the 
foot of the little mound, 
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est and the sea, was done by 
King Driggs. The Indian corner in 
the same room is very interesting. 
In Miss Schramm’s room, the cor- 
ner representing scenes and geysers 
in the Yellow Stone Park was done 
in December while pupils were 
studying about the Park. ; 

These corners show a great deal 
of artistic taste on the part of the 
pupils and teachers who arranged 
them. - 

In speaking of corners our atten- 
tion is called to a very interesting 
corner in the College study room. 
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Most any concrete problem, in con- 
nection with nature study, can be 
found along with other apparatus 
used by some of the College stu- 
dents in their work. 

The illustrations of Xmas thots, 
used for the decoration of College 
Hall during Xmas time have been 
removed to beautify the walls of the 
Missionary room. 

The frontispiece in this issue is 
the work of Loren Covington. 

The heading for the Music De- 
partinent in this issue is also the 


work of young Covington. 


The great 
prima donna, 
Melba, . gave 
a grand con- 
cert in the 
Sa bbe akive 
Tabernacle 
Friday, Janu- 
ary 27, which 
was a_ rare 
treat to the 
music lover. 
Prof, ~, Step- 
hens had this 
to say of her 
in the News 
Wee hie ain host 
time I ever 
heard the in- 
comparable 


Melba was at her concert 
in our Tabernaiele about seven 
years ago. Aly immediate impres- 


sion was centered in the crystalline 
purity and clearness of her upper 
register, and the absolute perfection 
of her art of phasing; the gradually 

swelling trill at the ending of the 


opera practically 


waltz, was the most thrilling thing 
in mere singing I ever listened to. 

‘But since then I have had the 
pleasure of listening to her a num- 
ber of times, both in New York and 
London, and have learned almost to 
forget my first impressions in 
others. Hearing her alternately with 
the other great sopranos she re- 
mains unique, and stands out alone 
the only singer of her kind. 

“T have heard her ‘Mareurite,’ 
‘Minte,”. “Jitliet,’: “Julia,” and. other 
roles. [ think my choice is ‘Juliet,’ 
and ‘Julia’ in ‘Rigoletto.’ The latter 
I heard her give with -Caruso, and 
the former with Jean de Reszke. 
That reminds me that the last time 
I heard her in this was on the night 
when the great Jean made as com- 
plete a failure as I ever listened to, 
But Melba rose so grandly to the oc- 
cision as to carry the great duet 
alone. Towards 
the end of the very first scene the 
great tenor found his voice failing 
him, and during the rest of the eve- 
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ning he simply acted and sang like 
a wilted thing. But Melba sang as 
I never heard her sing; the voice 
seemed to_enlarge to twice its usual 
volume and richness; there was ab- 
undance of warmth and tenderness 
-in it; she was no longer a brilliant 
high soprano, but almost a rich con- 
tralto, and even the duets with but 
the lower voice and the orchestra 
were something one could listen to 
all night. This was in Covent Gar- 
den in the summer of 1902. All in 
all, there is but one Melba, in tone 
quality, and when one considers the 
perpetual demands on such a rare 
singer in the great metropolitan 
cities of Europe and America, it 
seems like an undeserved blessing 
for us to hear her away out here in 
the wilderness, thousands of miles 
from the scenes of her constant tri- 
uphs.” 


An excellent article, “How to 
Sing the German Songs,” by Ma-. 
dame Schuman-Heink, in the New 
Year’s number of the Ladies Home 
Journal, should be read by the stu- 
dents of voice culture. It contains 
many practical and helpful sugges- 
tions for the young singer. 


Scene—Music student and land 
lady sitting arm in arm on a trunk. 

Music student—‘‘Isn’t this a soft 
seat ?” 

Little 6-year-old—‘A better spoon 
holder.” 


The regular musicals given Fri- 
day, have been changed to Wednes- 
day, and are given itt College Hall. 
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The program for last Wednes- 
day’s musical was as follows: 

Overture—Barb De Seville, Fred 
Fyjeldstead. 

Vocal solo—Best of All, 
Wightman. 

Mazurka Caprice—Miss Boshard. 

Duet—Prof. Lund and Mr. All- 
ted: 

Etude from Chopin—Miss Borg. 

Vocal solo—In Sweet September. 
Wilford McCallister. 

The Merry Maids of Windsor— 
Lydia Edmunds and Prof. Lund. 


Prof. Hinckley—“Oh say, girls! 
do you think you will ever forget 
our trip to Mona, the race to the 
train in the dark, the girls that were 
left in Mona, and what was in my 
inside pocket ?” 

Prof, Lund’s pupils can always 
be distinguished from other pupils 
by the way in which they use their 
heads when playing. 

Too much cannot be said in praise 
of our band at the basket ball game 
Saturday evening. 

Many of the music lovers enjoyed 
hearing Melba and her splendid 
company in Salt Lake on the 27th 
inst. 

If there is one thing the boys like 
better than another, it is to hear 
themselves sing. 

“What about the opera this year?” 
ask so many students. 


Exchanges. 
“Shure, an’ I hate to be leavin’ 
ye, Dennis.”’ 
“Ach, Nora, me darlint, I can't 


Miss 


hear the siperation. If we must part. 


let's go t'gither.”"—The Spectator. 
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When preachers come to devotional 
With their sermons great and long, 
And tell us how to fool “Old Nick,” 
And run away from wrong, 
And remind us of our chances bright, 
And prospects to gain fame, 
How hard we ought to labor, 
To immortalaize our name; 
They talk, exhort, and threaten, 
We wiggle, squirm, and:frown; 
How it would improve their preaching, 
If they’d boil their sermons down. 
—The Crimson. 
The rain it raineth every day 
Upon the just and unjust fellows, 
But chiefly on the just—because 
The unjust take the just’s umbrellas. 
—Ex. 
The Wyoming Student is.a neat, 
tho unpretentious, little magazine, 


and contains some very good 
stories. 
Mr.. Knowall (laughingly )— 


“Can you tell me, Miss De Witte, 
what is the difference between a 
wise man and a fool?” 
Miss De Witte—‘A wise man is 
a fool, and is miserable; the fool 
thinks he is wise, and is happy.’’— 
UBincs 
Silently one by one, in the infinite 
note books of teachers, 
Blossom the neat little zeros, the for- 
get-me-nots of the seniors. 
—Evx. 
The Crimson is improving. 
Troubles are not really troubles 
unless you quit work and incubate 
them—otherwise they are only in- 
cidental diversions.—PJiilistine. 


“T wish,” he said, “ you could make 
The pies like mother used to bake.” 
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“And I,” said she, “wish that you could 
make 
The dough pa used to make.’ 
; Ea, 
Judge—“Did I understand you to. 


-say that the parties used high 


words?” 

Witness—“Their voices were 
pitched rather high, but the words 
they used were extremely low.”— 
Ex. 

Some of the sketches in the 
Quarterly Tatler are interesting. 


Mary had a little lamb, 
*Twas good beyond all question; 

And then she went and had some 

more, 
And then had indigestion. 
—En, 

Bobbie—‘Mamma, am I a lad ?” 

“Yes, Bobbie.” 

“And is my new papa my step-~ 
father ?” 

“Ves” 

“Then am I his step-ladder?’”— 
Observer. 


Before Exams. 
“Oh Lord of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget,” 
After Exams. 
The Lord of Hosts was with us not, 
For we forgot, for we forgot. 


—Baylor Literary, 


Silliman—"I gave her a beauti- 
ful pair of jeweled garter clasps for 
a Christmas present.” 

Uncle—“Well, that’s the last 
you ll see of them, me boy.” —Town 
Topics. 
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Man wants but little here below, 
He is not hard to please, 

But woman—bless her little soul— 
Wants everything she sees. 
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Girls, you should have a good 
steady aim in life, it will help you 
when you want to shoot a burglar.— 
ers 


Alunmni Notes. 


SENATOR REED SMOOT. 
(A B. Y. U. Alumnus.) 


SUTHER- 


SENATOR-ELECT GEO. 
LAND. 
(A B. Y. U. Alumnus.) 


Of the sixteen members of the 
Class of ’97 (the class renowned for 
college spirit), the following may be 
mentioned as having reached and 
now occupying positions of promi- 
nence : 

James Ostermann, resident physi- 
cian at the hospital of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Balti- 
mort, Maryland—thus honored as 
a result of winning first prize at the 
time of graduating, last spring. 

David Broadbent, principal of 
Heber City public schools. 


I’. A. McGraw, attorney-at-law, 
Provo City, Utah. 

Charles FE. Maw, professor of 
Chemistry, B. Y. U. 

Estella Neff, business manager 
Young Woman's Journal, Salt Lake 
City. 

Edwin H. Smart, instructor in 
Preparatory School, B. Y. U. 

Mary A. Ward, head of Domestic 
Science Department, B. Y. U. 


Moses C. Davis, attorney-at-law, 
Salt Lake City. 
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The Student 
Body of the 
By YoU, Has 
long urged 
the necessity 
“of an expert 
coach if we 
areconsistent- 
ly to, expect 
i Swe 
chance for 
the laurels in 
spring athle- 
tics. Hereto- 
fore no defi- 
nite plan has 
been submit- 
ted whereby 
one might be 
secured; but 
resulted from 


has 


as nothing 
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merely saying we want such 
an addition to our force, the follow- 
ing ideas are respectfully submitted 
to our Local Board and to the Com- 
mercial Club of Provo. 

To secure the services of the kind 
of man needed, would perhaps be a 
heavier financial drain than either 
the school or the city would care to 
meet just at present. However, if 
an arrangement could be effected 
whereby each might serve the in- 
terests of the other, the question of 
expense might be satisfactorily ad- 
justed. We have an excellent cam- 
pus and propose ta improve it each 
year. Under proper direction this 
might be placed at the service of the 
city. The local football teams would 
then have not only a suitable place 
but would also receive the kind of 
training that would put new life 
blood into the game that has been 
steadily losing vigor and _ vitality 
ever since foot ball was dropped 
from our list of college sports. Last 
year the city schools introduced 
spring athletics and our campus was 
thrown open for their use, 

The youngsters took to the idea 
enthusiastically and will no 
doubt look forward with pleasure 
to the perpetuation of the plan. If 
athletics 
there is nothing more helpful nor 


very 


are properly ostalee 


essential to the student seeking for 
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‘excellence in scholastic lines, nor - 


is there anything more effective as 
stimulus to 
the 


school 


‘an external con- 


tinue from grades to 


“the 
the high school to the college. The 
development of the city schools and 
the B. Y. U. naturally go along side 
by side. Deduct the $200,000 dis- 
‘tributed here annually by University 
students, from Provo’s yearly re- 
‘ceipts, and it would have a deaden- 
ing effect upon the local markets. 
No school of the collegiate class 
can consistently hope to keep in the 
vanguard these days unless athle- 
tics are given due prominence, and 
due prominence can not be given un- 
less instructions in this line be on 
a par with all other lines of instruc- 
tion in a college curriculum. 
Considering the inter-dependence 
that necessarily exists between Provo 
and the B. Y. U., we feel that in 
the judgment of those who have the 


high and . from 


ultimate best good of: the city at 
heart, we shall be justified in urg- 
ing this joint action, which, if taken, 
will not only make Provo a formid- 
able power in State athletics but will 
also in a short time reimburse the 
city in direct patronage for every 
cent expended. 
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SHALL WE DEBATE. 


The first semester is ended and 
still we have heard nothing sug- 
gesting the possibility of an inter- 
collegiate debate for this year. Is 


this indicative of the fact that none 
is desired, or does it merely show 


that we are awaiting the man or the 
society with the necessary initia- 
tive? 

Last season the Rialto tried to 
secure a contract with two of the 
leading schools of the State, but 


failed in both instances. Perhaps 
an agreement could be reached more 


readily if the question were taken 
up again. It is certainly worth while 
trying. After all, it is not primarily 
a question of victory or defeat, but 
rather of honest effort, with the ac- 
companying growth of the contest- 
ants, and of an increase in fraternity 
betwten the opposing institutions. 
Let the question be agitated at 
once and steps taken to confer with 
the leading schools of the State. If 
their schedules for the year are not 
complete, no doubt terms may be 


quickly arranged. 
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Representati- 
ves from the 
‘following 
schools met in 
Salt Lake 
Cary Sat. 
the 21st inst., 
and formed 
the“ dntear 
State Basket 
Ball: League: 
Bre ghey aan 
Young Col- 
lege, “Logan ; 
Weber State 
Acc ad-e m. y, 
and Stat € 
School for the 
Deaf, Ogden; 
“ii Bikol Latter. Day 
Saints University, Salt Lake 
City, and the Brigham Young Uni- 

versity, Provo. 

Thomas McKay of the W. S. A., 
was elected President, and John 
Kemp: of the B..Y.:C., Secretary; of 
the league for this season. 

Following is the schedule: 


Jan. 28. D. 5. ae vs. . B. ae th, 
at Provo. 

Jan, 27—B. Y. c Vs. W. tere 
at Ogden. 

Jan. 28-—B. Y. C. vs: S. 5. -D., 
at Ogden. 

Feb. 3—B. Y, U.vs..S50. D., at 


Ogden. 
Feb, 4B ¥.; Uy vs. Be Ys C.,.at 


Logan. 


Pep. 4S, Avs. LD, 8.00 
at Salt Lake. 

Pep TOs. Ye vss dat si U,, 
at Salt Lake. 

él: di-=b. 0G ee Be Ui, 
at Provo. : 14 


Whale “ Ce (¢ L4 ae a5 21 Aaar 


davior of Whisker: 


u 
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Feb. 11—W. 
at Ogden. 

Feb. t7--L. D-S. UL vs. B: Yee. 
at Logan. 


S.A vs. SoS De 


Feg.. 18——-W. S. A. vs" B. Y. U., 
at Provo. '—-(G WAS,A. 

Feb. 22—W. S. A. vs. S. S. D 
at Ogden. 

Feb: 24 Bo VOU vse bs Sse 
at Salt Lake. bt -! (BN: 

Feb. 25—B. Y. U. vs. W. S. A 
at Ogden. 

Feb. 25S 2S: 3: De vs: Bua Gy 
at Logan. 

Mar=3—S, S.D: vsal. DvSaie 
at Salt Lake. 

Mar. 4—S.S..D), vs> Bac¥e cus 
at Provo. TH -8 CNM, 


Mar. 2--W.*S) Al ys: Borg, 
at Logan. 

An informal meeting 
coaches of the Li D. S.U., U.-0f U., 
and B. Y. U., was also held. Spring 
athletics were quite thoroughly dis- 
cussed, Our boys are delighted with 
the attitude of Coach Maddock of 
the U. of U. Unlike his predeces- 
sors, he is not only willing but anx- 
ious to have dual meets with the 
leading schools of the State. He is 
also an ardent advocate of cross- 
country running and wishes to meet 
some good teams in four mile runs 
in the spring. 

Although Cornell is not strong in 
athletics generally, she won five out 
of six championship cross-country 
runs held in New York. They en- 
courage the sport primarily for the 
benefit of the students’ health. 

Can we not follow Cornell’s ex- 
ample to good advantage ? 

The University of Pennsylvania 
boasts of the greatest university 


of the 
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gymnasium in the country. It ad- 
joins the Franklin Field, Philadel- 
phia, said to be one of the best ath- 
letic fields in the world. 

The combination should furnish 
some new records. 

Eli B. Pasons of Yale is the hold- 
‘er of the Worid’s record for the half 
mile run. Time: One min., fifty-four 
and three-fifths sec. Our record for 
this event is two min. four sec., flat. 

According to Physical Culture, at 
West Point, the faculty makes no 
concessions to the athletes, yet the 
‘Cadet’s football team last season de- 
feated Yale, tied Harvard, and gave 
Princetton a terriffic battle. 

We ask no concessions, but a 
friendly attitude, a little encourage- 
‘ment ,and advice would be welcome. 

What is the matter with our ath- 
letics? While other schools have 
been working diligently, we have 
been snoozing. 

All those having good stiff back- 
bones should put away their sweet- 
meats, don their shoes and prepare 
for the spring’s lively contests. The 
basket ball boys, however, have been 
wide awake and are feeling jubi- 
lant over the forming of the league. 


The game with the L. D. S. U. 
team Saturday night was witnessed 
by over 500 enthusiastic students 
and citizens of Provo. It was not an 
ideal game, or what we expected, it 
being too one sided. 

From the time the whistle blew 
until the close of the game, the ball 
was almost continually in the hands 
of the B. Y. U. team, the Saints 
being outclassed at every turn. Had 
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it not been for Tanner, who played - 


-center for the visiting team, and 


who was also a member of our sec- 
ond team last year, the little fel- 


lows would have been completely 


shut out from field throws. How- 
ever, “Georgie” succeeded in basket- 
ing three field throws. 

Adams met with a severe acci- 
dent in the biginning of the game, 
but after a moment’s rest redoubled 
his efforts and was himself again, 
making 11 field throws. Rose and 
Gourley who were playing forward 
were guarded very closely by quick 
and active men, but nevertheless 
they came in for a goodly number of 
baskets. The guards, Richards and 
Greenwood, plaved cleverly, and 
were able with ease to shut out their 
men entirely. When time was called 
the official score stood 32 to 10 in 
favor-ot. the, Bi YW. 


Scievure Notes. 


There seem to be many experi- 
menters along the line of wireless 
tlegraphy. Not long since, two En- 
glish inventers constructed a very 
novel musical box. A coin is placed 
in a receptacle and immediately mu- 
sic is heard at some distance away, 
for instance, in another room. 

A British safe-building firm has 
also made use of the wireless tele- 
graph, The ordinary burglar alarm 
involves the use of wires, which 
may be hampered; but in this latest 
improvement no wires are used. A 
smell transinitter is contained with- 
in the safe. When the safe is opened 
waves are sent out which will (by 
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means of the usual coherer) ring a 
bell at some distant point and an- 
nounce the fact that the door has 
been opened. 

One of the most useful applica- 
tions is that made by a Boston in- 
venter. He has devised a means of 
determining the bearings of a ves- 
sel under all conditions of weather. 
This will be a great assistance to 
the mariner, especially where there 
is a fog and no stars or land marks 
are visible. The receiving instru- 
ment is carried on the ship, and is 

‘so arranged that it can receive no 
impulse except it is turned in the 
direction of the transmitting instru- 
ment. Each light house or land 
mark must be provided with a trans- 
iitting instrument which is con- 
tinually sending out a certain sig- 
nal. The lights are to be numbered 
and so indicated on the mariner’s 
chart. When a ship comes near the 
shore its pilot can, by means of the 
receiving instrument and compass, 
tell the directions of two or more 
stations on shore and also their 


numbers. By cross bearings on his. 


chart he can tell the location of 
his ship, and-by means of a trans- 
mmitting instrument, he can make 
known to the light-house-keeper his 
location. | 


An international organization has 
recently been formed, its purpose 
being to make excavations at Her- 
culaneum, which, together with 
Pompeii, was destroyed by the 
eruption of Vesuvitis in the year 
790 A, D. The work will soon be 
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commenced, and once started will 
be pushed very rapidly. 

No one has yet made a machine 
that will go perpetually, but Rich- 
ard Strutt, son of Lord Raleigh, has 
constructed one that approaches 
this ideal. He has invented a clock 
that will run for 2000 years. | Its 
operation is based upon the princi- 
ple that radium, when insulated, will 
become clectrically charged. A gold 
leaf is suspended near the radium 
salt. It moves away under the elec- 
trified influence of the metal, until 
it touches the side of the containing 
vessel, It then loses its charge and 
flys back to the radium. This action 
is repeated uniformly and governs 
the rate of the clock. 


Gorals. 


Our “racy” friend, McCallister, 
will be with us at the beginning of 
Hext semester, 

The first of this season's inter- 
collegiate basket ball games was 
played here Saturday last, between 
the? L. ‘De S: U4 and: the Be You 
teams. The positions of last year 
were reversed. Then we put up a 
new team against veterans and went 
down to defeat. Now the new team 
comes from the North against our 
veterans, and goes down to defeat, 


Did vou know the the Central 
Meat Market is selling coupon 
books at Io per cent discount? Also 
214 per cent rebate in investment 
stamps is given, making T1214 per 
cent in all. Those keeping boarders 
will save money by dealing at 222 
W Center Street. | 

Ferrin & Hinckley, Props. 
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PEEPING TOMS. 


The floor of College Hall, being 
on a level with the Gym floor, about 
thirty or forty curious men con- 
ceived the happy though of utiliz- 
ing the north windows through 
which to watch the unsuspecting 
co-eds during their reception last 
Friday evening. Accidentally, or 
otherwise, two troublesome maids 
left the Gym, crossed over to the 
Colege building, went up-stairs and 
inconsiderately turned on the lights. 

What ensued is described by the 
maids themselves in the following 
lines, which they put 
mouths of the disconcerted ones. 


To see or not to see,—that was the 
question; 

Whether ’twas nobler in the mind to 
suffer : 

The slings and arrows of awful curi- 


osity, 

Or take arms ’gainst the mysteri- 
ous girls 

And by peeking end it? To see—to 
know— 


No more; and by this to satisfy 

The envy and all-consuming curiosity, 

That man is heir to,—’twas a consum- 
mation 

Devoutly to be wished. To peek—to 
see— 

To know! perchance to hear! aye that 
were joy, 

But in that hall of darkness what girls 
did come. 

Then we did shuffle down behind the 
seats 

Our shame to hide; that’s the end 

That gave our legs such strength; 
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For who would bear the laughs and 
scorns of co-eds, 

The discoverers’ looks, the mischevi- 
ous girls’ triumph, 

The joy of “besting” us, the girls’ de- 
light, 

When we ourselves might our quick 
exit make, 

Sans explanation? 

We hope that the windows of 
College Hall will be frosted before 
the next co-eds’ party. 

The men were not curious—Oh, 
no! 

If you want a real good time, ves, 
an exceptionally good time, come to 
the College Ball, tonight. 


The following extract from a 
personal letter to the Editor from 
F, A, Kirkham, a H. S., ’o4, now at 
Ann Arbor, is thought to be of suf- 
ficient general interest to warrant 
publication : 

I like the school. Its broad, de- 
mocratic spirit pleases and impress- 
es me. I am known as a “Mormon,” 
but that makes no difference here. 
Jew or Hindoo, it is the fellow with 
hand, brain, and heart that counts. 

Cluff and I spent a pleasant day 
at Chicago University during the 
hoildays. He is hard at it. The 
Peterson boys, Joseph and Henry, 
are wading thru their philosophy 
with characteristic Scandinavian 
persistency. The Chicago school 
seemed to me so big and new,— 
like a young ostrich. Ten years will 
see the wings set and matured. At 
present, I felt it is impossible for 
undergraduate work to be cared for 
while it makes such efforts to be 
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classed with older schools in post- 
graduate work. Michigan is strong 
in her undergraduate work, but she 
can not compare with the Eastern 
colleges for second degree work. 

There are about twenty Utah 
students here in the various de- 
partments. Four or five from Salt 
Lake City. If you know. of a “nice” 
young man (with “nice” wife pre- 
ferred) who is going East or West 
to finish his course, send us his name 
and we shall be pleased to forward 
him U. of M. literature. 

Remember me to my friends at 
the dear old school. 

Your friend and brother, 

F, W. Kirkham. 

Prof. Osmond, to the class in 
Shakespeare—“Anticipation meant 
getting ahead of.” 

Mr. L. was seen to insert the fol- 
lowing in his notes: “Anticipation, 
getting a head off.” 

There will probably be some new 
features in the athletic contests 
of this year, judging from the fol- 
lowing: 

Miss N, (in Elocution class)— 
“Mr. Robinson, in concentric action 
would you advance towards the 
world ?” 

Mr. R.—‘“No, I would advance 
toward myself.” 

And in Speech Improvement. 

Mr. Jacobs,in giving his critic re- 
port, was heard to say: “I shall now 
jump over myself and proceed to 
the next speaker.” 

A meeting of the Domestic of- 
ficers was held Monday aftenoon. 
The teachers reported that the ma- 
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jority of the students were doing 
excellent work. 

Susa Y. Gates paid us an official 
visit Monday, and spoke in Deyo- 
tional. 

The Physics students are delving 
into the mysteries of sound this 
week. 

Did you hear the ladies sing “An 
Ode to Music,” in Devotional? If 
not, you missed something very 
pretty. 

Wm. J. Knight and wife, and 
Mark H. Brimhall and wife, of 
Raymond, Canada, visited Devo- 
tional Monday, and spoke to the 
students. 

Wasn’t Pres. Brimhall proud of 
the “Canada Catch,” which his son 
had made? 

Tuesday Supt. A. Wooten gave 
the Trainers a talk on the ‘Mis- 
takes of a Teacher.” 


THE CO-EDS’ RECEPTION. 


The women’s annual party, which 
was given in the Training School 
building last Friday, was the social 
event of the season—if their opin- 
ion 1s to be accepted, 

Early in the evening they as- 
sembled in the rooms on the second 
floor of the training building. 
Games were played and general con- 
versation enjoyed during the early 
part of the evening. About nine 
o'clock all adjourned to the Gym- 
nasium where the following pro- 
gram, interspersed with dancing 
and other features of entertain- 
ment was presented : 
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Welcoming speech by Mrs. Chip- 
man. 

Solo, by Miss Elsie Webb. 

Recitation, by Miss Shepherd. 

Piano selection, by Miss Mary 
Lewis. 

Stories, by Miss Aretta Young. 

Farce (writttn for the occasion), 
presented by eight students. 

Recitation, by Miss Tuttle. 

Song (written for the occasion by 
Miss Genevieve Pack), by Pearl 


Boren, Zella Farrer and Annie 
Newell. 
Farce, presented by Hannah 


Dunn, Beulah Storrs, Sadie Pres- 
ton, Hattie Redd, Sytha Brown and 
Nora Young. 

Mysterious packages containing 
pretty or amusing souvenirs were 
distributed, and light refereshments 
of wafers and lemonade served. 

The women’s party was first in- 
troduced into the University a year 
ago by Miss Alice Reynolds, but 
the success of the two parties that 
have been given assures us that it 
has come to stay. 

Those who have ever doubted 
the ability of the fair ones to en- 
joy themselves without the assist- 
ance of the sterner sex, should 
either have been in immediate at- 
tendance Friday evening, or at the 
windows just oposite in College 
Hall. 

Where were the boys when the 
lights came on? 


Bulbs for indoor and _ outdoor 
planting now ready. 


Wilford Perry, 


THE WHITE AND BLUE. 


COMMERCIAL NOTES. 


Pres, Brimhall spoke to the stu- 
dents in their regular class meeting 
Friday evening. His subject: was 
“The Man of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury and His Ability to Read the 
Moral Man.” His address was very 
interesting and was much appreci- 
ated by the students. Come again, 
Pres. Brimhall. 

The quill drivers are still push- 
ing. Several of the boys will com- 
plete the banking set and be ready 
for some other branch of the worl 
next week. One said the reason 
they got along so. fast, they kept 
track of the little things. We sup- 
pose-he meant their pen holders. 

Mr. Hyrum Anderson is a valu- 
able addition in the pen department. 

We received a pleasant call from 
Reed Anderberg last week. Mr. 
Anderberg is a former graduate of 
the Department. 

Word comes that the store at Jua- 
rez is coming to the front under the 
able management of Dennis Harris, 
Jr: 

On Wednesday Prof. Warnick 
was called suddenly to the death- 
bed of his father, at Deseret. The 
students of the Department tender 
him their sympathy in his sorrow. 


When troubled with your eyes, 
get relief by seeing Dr, Heindsel- 
man, Taylor Bros. Co. 

McAllister (in Sunday School) 
—We will sing on page this morn- 
ing thirty-four. 

Best Groceries at lowest prices. 

Wilford Perry, 


THE WHITE AND BLUE. 


The College department will give 
the ball of the season, Friday even- 
ing, February 3rd. 

Evans is back at school again. If 
you want him you can find him 
either in C8 or Room D. Most prob- 
ably in the latter. 

His sister—What are those bug- 
gies with vases in them that we see 
on the streets each morning? 

Her brother—Nothin’ but milk 
wagons. 

Same place; same work. Clean- 
ing, deying and repairing. Tem- 
pleton Cleaning Co., opposite P. O. 

Don’t forget the College dance to- 
night. There will be prizes and other 
special features. 


The L. D. S. boys won the admir- 
ation of everyone here by the 
plucky game they put up and the 
way in which they took defeat. 

Prof. Lund and Sytha Brown 
were the speakers at Domestic meet- 
ing Sunday evening. 

At the mass meeting held Friday, 
Robert Evans was elected yell- 
master for the school. F 


Ben R. Eldredge was the speak- 
er at Devotional one day last week. 


H. J. White, an old Commercial, 
was a visitor last week. He has 
lately returned from a mission to 
California. 

Friday, E. Harrison, of the Pre- 
paratory School, was called to his 
home on account of the severe ill- 
ness of his mother. 

About 275 attended the women’s 
party Friday evening. Did they have 
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a good time? Yes—they say they 
did. 

The beginners’ grade have a new 
doll-house which they are going to. 
furnish. All are interested. 

Last week the Rialto had under 
consideration a bill looking to the 
establishment of a colonial bureat 
for the control of our insular pos- 
sessions. It was spiritedly discuss- 
ed, and finally passed. 

The Library of Magazines is. 
growing rapidly. Prof. Swenson’s 
hearty co-operation with the class. 
who founded it, is having a very 
telling effect. 


The girl's party was not an ab- 
solute farce, as some have thought. 
True, there were no boys there in 
person, as there were last year, but 
there were a dozen or more of their 
pictures there to be looked at, handl- 
ed, and quarreled over. 

We wish steps would be taken to- 
ward the making of another exit in 
the Gymnasium. 


Before buying your jewelry and 
holiday presents don’t fail to visit 
the old reliable anl . up-to-date 
jewelry store We carry a complete 
line of jewelry, silverware, holiday 
goods, etc. See our gools, get our 
prices; be convincel we are the 
jewelry people of Provo. Engrav- 
ing and repairing lone. 

Taylor Bros. Co. 

208 West Center Street. 


Our dream of an Ideal Campus 
can never be realized unless we re- 
ceive that fifty-cent push from each 
student in the University. 


132. THE WHITE 

As a part of the preparation for 
the co-eds’ party, a recruiting force 
of girls was sent out to run several 
of the boys into a darkened room, in 
order to secure their silhouettes. 
One of the timid prisoners hesitat- 
ingly asked what it all meant, and 
someone was heartless enough to 
answer that inasmuch as no men 
were to be present the girls were de- 
termined upon some form of stbsti- 
tute as suggestive of the originals 
as possible. 


Kinmball was heard to hum the 
sad old song, “Howe, Can I Leave 
You?” It is up to him to do it— 
Hattie “has came.” 


AND BLUE. 


For shoe repairing and rubber 
heels, go to Bert Hedquist, 8&9 
Academy Avenue. 

‘Found—Under the bench in Col- 
lege Hall, the morning after the co- 
eds’ reception, a small vest pocket 
memorandum with the initials, O. 
W. J., on the fly leaf, 


Feb. 4th our Boys in Blue are to 
meet the B. Y. C’s of Logan. Al- 
though we mean to win out, we ex- 
pect a hard fight. 

H. C. P., in History C—“Well, 
Professor, I think any man with 
average sense would vote for that 
measure.” 


Prof. S.—“Would you?” 


Mew York Clothing Go. 

Carries the best lines of Men’s and Boy’s Clothing, Shoes, 
Hats, Underwear, Neckwear, Collars and Cuffs to be found 
in Provo, Also clean and repair Suits at $1.CO0 per month. 
Best Line Ladies’ Shces, Hosiery ard Urderwear. Eefcre 
buying call and see them, they will save ycu mcney cn all 


lines. Good Goods at Lowest Prices and the best of treat- 
ment is our motto. 2 um 2% oe uh om oe em 


New York Clothing Co., 


Provo, Utah. 
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No. 28 North Academy Avenue, 
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Provo Gommercic! and Bavings Bank. 
Capital. $100,000... 
OFFICERS: 
Reed Smoot, President. J. T. Farrer, Cashier. 
C. E. Loose, Vice President. J. A. Buttle, Asst. Cashier. 


GENERAL BANKING 
wa SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, #.#*| 
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